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SENECA THE PHILOSOPHER 

The philosopher Seneca, next to Cicero, exerted the greatest 
literary and moral influence among the Romans, if we take into 
consideration both the quantity and the quality of his work. The 
historian Livy wrote more, but his history is a compilation from 
the works of others, and only here and there does he inject a 
moral observation of his own. Quintilian, in his famous tenth 
Book, when passing judgment on the great Greek and Roman 
writers, reserved Seneca for the concluding paragraph. He 
frankly stated that his own work had been directed toward coun- 
teracting the "sweet defects" in the style of Seneca. Yet his 
strong points were many and great, and his works were in 
almost the entire field of expression, — orations, poems, epistles 
and dialogues. The greatness of the critic attests the impor- 
tance of the criticised. Besides this, many of his words and 
neatly turned phrases found a lodgment in the works of Tacitus, 
and Martial speaks of him as the "eloquent Seneca". By the 
time of Aulus Gellius, a century after Seneca's death, his literary 
rating was a debatable question. Critics seem to have been 
divided into two camps, and Gellius himself declined to pass 
judgment on the points at issue. In all of these adverse criti- 
cisms it was form, rather than content, which was held in view, 
and in this respect the earliest criticism, by Caligula, was the 
best, — "lime without sand". 

Contrasted with this attitude of Roman rhetoricians toward 
the form of Seneca's works, is the great esteem in which they 
were held by the early Christians because of the high standard 
of morality displayed. "With the tide of criticism setting in so 
strong against him, it is not strange that Seneca dropped out of 
sight at Rome, and that Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, who 
were philosophically akin to him, do not mention his name at all. 
By the time of Tertullian, born about 160 a.d., the place of Sen- 
eca among the Christians was secure. Tertullian refers to him 
as 'Seneca often ours'. Augustine almost claims Seneca as an 
ally. Midway between Tertullian and Augustine, a free use 
of Seneca was made by Lactantius. The above indicates the 
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close connection of the works of Seneca with African instruc- 
tion, and suggests that he, rejected by the Roman rhetoricians, 
had become the basis of instruction in Africa." 1 

So far did the admiration for Seneca extend among the Chris- 
tians that someone invented a series of fourteen letters purport- 
ing to have passed between Paul and Seneca. Because of these, 
Seneca was placed by St. Jerome in the catalogue of the Saints. 
Although these letters are spurious, they are still evidence of 
the esteem in which Seneca was then held. We shall give a 
translation of two of them, as evidence of the failure of the inven- 
tor to grasp the animating ethical spirit or the elements of the 
style of either writer. The subject is a trivial one — the arrange- 
ment of the names in the greeting — as if one should gravely dis- 
cuss the question whether these should be called the Paul-Seneca 
or the Seneca-Paul Epistles. 

X. To Seneca Paul [sends] Greeting. 

"As often as I write to you and place my name after yours, 
I do a thing serious and unsuitable to my sect. For I ought, 
as I have often professed, to be all with all, and to observe, 
in the case of your personage, that which the Roman law 
has conceded to the honor of the Senate (having read the 
letter through) to select the last place, lest, with embarrass- 
ment and discourtesy, I should desire to bring about [that] 
which is [a matter] of my own judgment. Farewell, most 
devoted master. Given on the fifth of the Calends of July, 
Nero the fourth time and Messalla consuls." 

XI. Seneca to Paul Greeting. 

"Hail, my Dearest Paul. If to me and to my name, you, 
so great a man and beloved in every way, I do not say have 
been joined but necessarily mingled, it has turned out the 
best for your Seneca. Therefore, inasmuch as you are the 
peak and the summit of all the highest mountains, do you 
not wish that I be the nearest to you in such a way that I 
be thought another like yourself? And so you should con- 
sider yourself not unworthy of the first glance in the letters, 
lest you should seem to banter as well as test me, inasmuch 
as you know that you are a Roman citizen. For I would wish 

1 See The American Journal of Philology, xxxviii, pp. 36 f. 
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that the place which is mine should be thine in your eyes, 
what is yours [should be] mine. Farewell, my dearest Paul. 
Given the tenth Calends of April, Apronianus and Capito 
consuls." 

We know but little of the orations and their equivalents, the 
state letters, of Seneca. Tacitus states that he wrote the inaugu- 
ral address of Nero, and adds "a genial disposition accommodated 
to the times". 3 It was he who composed the letter of Nero to 
the Senate excusing the murder of his mother, Agrippina. Taci- 
tus also gives the request of Seneca that he be allowed to dis- 
possess himself of the cares of state and retire to private life. 3 So 
far as we are able to judge of these productions they do not 
tend to raise Seneca in our estimation. We may well accept the 
verdict of Holland: — 

"Yet when all is said, the letter to the Senate remains of 
all the recorded actions of Seneca the least defensible." 4 

The tragedies of Seneca are based on Greek models. Of a 
large number of possible subjects, he selects nine in which he 
portrays the results of autocratic power. The words and deeds 
of his actors find parallels in the words and deeds of the emperors 
under whom Seneca lived. We hold that it is a necessary tenet 
of interpretation that the subjects were selected because Seneca 
had witnessed kindred actions among the emperors, and wished 
to make his tragedies in reality a portrayal of imperial condi- 
tions at Rome. The characters are to some extent Roman, 
although bearing Greek names, or, at least, are delineated with 
Roman coloring. In addition to the nine having Greek names, 
there is another, the Octavia, in which is set forth the fate of 
Octavia, the ill-starred wife of Nero. Criticism for a time 
rejected this as a Senecan work, but minute examinations in 
recent years furnish strong ground for believing that it is his. 
Considering the tragedies as reflections of Seneca on imperial 
conditions and society, they deserve more than a passing notice, 
for they, as much as his moral essays, are an indication of his eth- 
ical attitude. 

2 Annals xiii, 3. s Ibid., xiv, 5. 

•Francis Holland: Seneca, p. 93. 
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The tragedies are not the presentation of vivid scenes dazzling 
the eye, but calm essays demonstrating some moral precept or 
expounding some moral activity. There are long messenger nar- 
rations, ranging from ninety to one hundred and fifty lines; long 
monologues by the speakers, — we can hardly call them actors — 
and long paeans by the chorus. "Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned", and it takes the first one hundred and twenty-four 
lines of the Hercules Furens to set forth the resentment of Juno 
against Hercules. There is a parallel in the Medea (582-672) 
where the chorus requires ninety lines to develop the theme: — 

" Not such the force of flame or boisterous wind, 
Not such the dreaded force of whirling dart, 
As when a wife bereft of nuptial torch 
Glows and hates." 

It is the pervading ethical content, however, that is of especial 
interest. Hate and fear are the constant companions of the king. 
The lofty are always on the verge of falling. Unbounded hopes 
and trembling fears wander in cities: in the cottage is found 
the tranquil rest of innocent life. Care-free quiet knows but 
few who, mindful of the flight of time, grasp occasions destined 
never to return. Like for like is the universal law of retribu- 
tion for both high and low. Here is a touch reminding us 
of Caligula; here, of Claudius; here, of Nero; and all of these 
point to the last years of Seneca as the time of composition for 
the latest of the tragedies. They are all thick set with reminis- 
cences of both prose and poetry, the words in those of the first 
class being slightly changed in order to suit the metre, while 
those of the other class have undergone a metrical transforma- 
tion. In this respect they are akin to Seneca's moral essays. 
These have always been the most widely read of his works, and 
in the days of the supremacy of classical instruction exerted a 
widespread ethical influence. A good illustration of this is the 
fact that in Farrar's Seekers After God a prominent place is 
given to Seneca. 

Keeping the best for the last, we shall here touch on some 
of the criticisable elements in his work. What we shall present 
is merely an illustration of the characterization by Tacitus, 
"accommodated to the times". In one of Seneca's most imagi- 
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native and flowery passages he presents a glorification of the 
emperor Claudius in which the wish is expressed: — "May this 
star ever shine which has flashed forth on a world sunk into the 
depths and plunged into darkness." 5 He here assumes the atti- 
tude of a suppliant, suggesting a recall from exile. Later he 
satirized the dead emperor in his work, The Pumpkinization of 
Claudius, when there could be no danger in boldness, and there 
might be gain in the eyes of Nero. 

Seneca lived from 41 to 49 a.d., as an exile in "barbarous 
Corsica" : — 

"Corsica the terrible, as soon as summer glows, 
More terrible when the fierce dog shows his face, 
Spare the banished, that is, those already buried : 
On the ashes of the living be your earth light." 

Whatever may have been the physical discomforts, there was 
an intellectual compensation, for there the thoughts of wind, of 
wave and of rock were firmly fixed in his mind, and he later 
made them prominent objects in all his works. But Seneca saw 
only the detrimental effects. At the close of Book XI of his 
Dialogues he has the following : — 

"I have written these things, in what way soever I could, 
with a mind blunted and decaying from long disuse. If 
they seem not at all to measure up to your intellect, and not 
at all to assuage your grief, consider how one, whom his 
own ills keep occupied, is not able to have strength for the 
consolation of another, and how Latin words do not occur 
to that man around whom resounds the rough jabbering of 
barbarians, harsh even to the more refined barbarians." 

We might consider this as a spontaneous outburst, had not Ovid 
already given it as the result of his exile at Tomi on the Black 
Sea. Besides this, in the next book, especially in 9, 3, he dwells 
on the blessings of exile — for other men. More than once he 
mentions the glorious exile of Rutilius, of whom he says: "He 
flashed forth while being violated". 6 

We may, from his literary works, frame a corpus of the 
thoughts of Seneca, but of the work of Seneca the statesman, 

^Dialogues xi, 13, 1. e 'Epistles, 79, 14. 
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the prime minister of Nero, we know little. The government 
during the years 54-59 a.d. was a success, but the ship of state 
was moving on in clear waters, with a momentum previously 
acquired. Holland has the following in regard to provincial 
administration at that time: — 

"The provincial cities in Italy and elsewhere in the Em- 
pire enjoyed at this time an almost complete system of 
self-government. . . . The magistrates were all elected by 
the people, and were expected by public opinion to show 
their sense of the honor conferred on them by a gift to their 
city. Thus the labor of the community was directed to 
public and not to private uses by those to whom the possession 
of money had given the power of choosing its direction, 
and great prosperity was the result."' 1 

At the same time the administration of the army, under able 
generals, as Corbulo in the East, and Paulinus in Britain, main- 
tained the earlier type of discipline. But it is to be noted in the 
case of all, that, as it had been under Caligula, and was to be under 
Domitian, the power of minister and of general was broken by the 
touch of the emperor. Whatever we may postulate as to the influ- 
ence of Seneca, it ceased as soon as Nero began to assert himself. 
Seneca had not so grasped the forces of the empire and centred 
power in himself that he could withstand even the whims of the 
emperor. Nor did he try, except with words, as is represented 
in the Octavia. At the best, his was but a moral influence that 
lasted for a brief span, and then ceased to have effect. 

We can find in the personal antecedents of Seneca the reason 
for some of the elements in his works. He was born in Spain, 
near the beginning of the Christian Era, the son of a rhetori- 
cian with a prodigious memory who, in his old age, when the 
power of his memory was waning, reproduced the discussions of 
a large number of rhetoricians on supposititious themes. The 
fact that the father had grasped and remembered these hair- 
splitting exercises accounts for the verbal facility of the son. 
His brilliancy in this respect aroused the jealousy of Caligula, 
and was, in some way, associated with his exile. Recalled to be 
the tutor of Nero, he gained the consulship, and was, for a time, 

' Op. cit., pp. 75-6. 
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along with Burrhus, the political pilot of the empire. But his 
power waned after the death of the latter, and finally he was 
driven to commit suicide. He was twice married, his first wife 
dying before his exile, the second being his companion in death. 
Considering these facts we may hold that he was the representa- 
tive of two codes of ethics, the rhetorical and the practical. 
The first allowed him to write and say the things that are chiefly 
criticised in his career; the second held him without reproach 
to his marital relations, to a successful career as a business man, 
and to an unflagging advocacy of the higher things of the spirit. 

Seneca lived in a decadent generation acting in accordance 
with the epitaph of Sardanapalus, a generation whose one happi- 
ness was "to eat, drink, and enjoy one's inheritance". 8 It was a 
generation which had lost eloquence and liberty, 9 in which there 
was a solitude at the schools of the rhetoricians and philoso- 
phers. 10 Still, as Tacitus says, "the age was not so sterile of vir- 
tues that it did not bring forth good examples also"," and the 
mutual devotion of Seneca and Paulina is worthy to be cited as 
one. As evidence of this we cite Epistle 104, in which there is 
a frank expression of their mutual interest and esteem. 

The brothers of Seneca were men of note. He says of Gallio: 
"No one of men is so charming to one, as he is to all", but his 
immortality of fame is due to an incident in the life of St. Paul: 
". . . . and Gallio cared for none of those things". 12 Hisother 
brother, Pomponius Mela, although devoted to a literary career, 
found time to accumulate a vast fortune under Nero. Either 
because of thisi 3 (Nero gaping for his riches), or because he was 
the father of the poet Lucan, he became a victim of the emperor's 
rage. Seneca had equal financial ability, and his wealth was one 
of the causes of his death. It was openly said: — 

"With what wisdom, in accordance with what precepts of 
the philosophers has he, within his quadriennium of royal 
friendship, acquired fifteen millions? At Rome wills and 
orphans are being caught as if by his net; Italy and the 
provinces are being drained by his unbounded interest." 14 

^Epistles 123, 10. ' 'Dialogues vi, 1, 4. ^Epistles 95,23. ^Histories 1,3. 
li Acts xviii, 17 ff. "Tacitus: Annals xvi, 17, 16. 

u Ibid., xiii, 42, 16 ff. 
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This is the abiding evidence that Seneca was a practical busi- 
ness man. Here and there in his works is also evidence of his 
worldly wisdom. He reminds us of Poor Richard when he 
quotes the saying of Cato: "You should buy, not what is wanted, 
but what is necessary; what is not wanted is dear at a penny". 15 
There is equal worldly insight in his remark about Senecio: 
"He was on the verge of riches, toward which two most effi- 
cient things were leading him, the science of getting and of 
keeping, either of which could have made him rich". 16 Notice, 
too, his keen characterization of the life of many men: non otiosa 
vita, sed desidiosa occupatio (" 'not a leisurely life, but a dawdling 
occupation"). 

The services of Seneca as tutor of Nero gradually developed 
into his services for the state, to which "never useless is the 
service of a good citizen". This remark is found where one 
might least expect it, in his work On Tranquillity of Mind: — 

"If fortune shall have pushed you from the first place in 
the republic, still you should stand and aid with your cry, 
and if anyone shall have choked you, still you should stand 
and aid in silence. . . . Far the best is it to enjoy leisure 
in activity, whensoever a participating life shall be pre- 
vented by chance impediments or the condition of the state. 
For never will all things be so interrupted that there is a 
place for no honorable activity." 

Excluding the Naturales Quastiones, whose value has faded 
with the coming of modern science, there are left nearly nine 
hundred pages setting forth the views of Seneca. A single state- 
ment may be taken as a text for them all: "Nature has begotten 
us for both, for contemplation of things and for action". 17 Philos- 
ophy, then, is contemplative and active; "it observes and acts". 18 
Its fundamental subjects are common nature and individual 
strength. 19 Our being's end and aim is freedom from care, and 
this is the characteristic good of the wise man. 20 So important 
is this objective that he must repeat it again and again, as in 
"freedom from care and unbroken tranquillity" ; or in "peace 



15 Epistles 94, 27. 16 Ibid., 101, 2. " Dialogues viii, 5, 1. 

18 Epistles 95, 10. "^Dialogues xii, 8, 2. 20 Ibid., ii, 13, 5. 
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and harmony of mind and greatness with gentleness". 21 The 
same idea is expressed in a comparison : — 

"The upper part of the universe, both more orderly and 
near the stars, forced into no cloud nor driven into a tem- 
pest, nor revolved in a whirlwind, is free from all tumult. 
The lower parts are struck by lightning." 22 

Compare with this the following: "Virtue alone is sublime 
and lofty, nor is there anything great excepting what is at the 
same time placid". 23 Seneca does not distinguish, however, 
between philosophy and wisdom which is the moulder of life. 2 * 
Verba rebus proba (prove words by things), is his command. 26 
He was in search of reality, and cared not — 

". . . . for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized." 

The heads of the early Roman families, arbiters of life and 
death, busied themselves with a non-toiling occupation, which 
they called otium. With the development of communal life and 
the introduction, in their eyes, of sordid means of livelihood, 
there was formed the negative negotium, which we call business. 
This life "to act and to have time for contemplation" 26 is the 
theme of one of Seneca's essays, and with it he gives others, 
On the Happy Life, On Tranquillity of Mind. He more fully 
develops other themes, with two books of Consolations, three on 
Anger, and seven on Benefits. These are the records of his 
repeated calculations of the moral weight of different acts and 
different emotions. In this respect he was a mathematical 
ethicist. 

Seneca had outgrown, or better, had never grown into, some 
of the traditional Roman beliefs, as is shown by the following: — 

"I am not so pedantic as to set forth the epicurean sing- 
song, and say that empty is the dread of beings below, that 



21 Epistles 92, 3 ; Dialogues vii, 3, 4. ^Dialogues v, 6, 1. 

23 Ibid., iii, 21, 4. ^Epistles 90, 27. "^Ibid., 20, 1. 

26 Dialogues viii, 5, 8. 
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Ixion is not rolled on his wheel, that a rock is not pushed up 
by the shoulders of Sisyphus, that the vitals of anyone can- 
not be daily consumed and renewed. No one is such a boy that 
he fears Cerberus, and the shades, and the ghostly form of 
those clinging to the bared bones. Death either consumes or 
strips us. For those sent forth, better things remain when 
the burden has been taken off ; for those consumed, nothing 
remains: the good, the ill, have equally been cast aside." 27 

These were the evanescent elements in Roman thought; the 
abiding is indicated : — 

"God is near to you, is with you, is within. Thus I 
declare, Lucilius: A holy spirit sits within us, watchman 
and guardian of our good and of our evil. As this is treated 
by us, so it treats us." 2a 

The same thought, with an illustration, is given : — 

"The gods are not disdainful, nor envious. They let us in, 
and extend the hand to those mounting upwards. Are you 
surprised that man goes to the gods? God comes to man, 
nay, what is better, he comes into man : no good mind is 
without god. Divine seeds are scattered in human bodies ; 
if a good farmer receives them, fruits similar to the original 
come forth, and rise equal to those from which they sprang : 
if a bad one [receives], he kills, just as sterile and marshy 
ground, and brings forth weeds instead of fruits." 29 

We may affirm, then, that the fundamental design of Seneca 
was to help keep free the angel that is in man. This is his 
practical proposition, atlhough he mingles it with something of 
ideality, something of imagination. 

Here and there he tells us of the ideal wise man : — 

"He has based everything on himself, trusts not at all to 
fortune, has his own goods on a firm foundation, content 
with virtue which has no need of chance aids and can be 
neither increased nor diminished." 80 

Yet in the eyes of Seneca this man, who is the ideal consum- 
mation^ virtuous forces, is less', important than is Cato, of 
whom he expresses the opinion 31 that the immortal gods had 



""Epistles 24, 18. 28 Ibid, 41, 1. *> Ibid., 73, 16. 

^Dialogues ii, 5, 3. " Ibid., ii, 2, 2. 
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given him as a more definite example of the wise man than 
Ulysses and Hercules to earlier generations. Although not be- 
lieving in Atlas, he describes Cato in terms suited to the myth- 
ological character: — 

"Shaking off the old-fashioned credulity .... he stood 
alone against a state degenerating and sinking to destruc- 
tion of its own weight, and sustained the falling republic, 
so far as it could be held back by the hand of one, until, as 
you will, swept away or drawn away, he gave himself to 
the long-sustained ruin, and at one time there were extin- 
guished things which it were wrong to separate: for Cato 
lived not after liberty, nor liberty after Cato." 

In a word, Cato was "the living image of virtues". 22 Seneca 
might as well have assigned to him, as to Socrates, the follow- 
ing words : — 

"I display myself just as some deserted rock in a billowy 
sea, which the waves do not cease to beat, from whichsoever 
side they are aroused, and yet they do not either move it from 
its place nor waste it with their constant beating. Beat on, 
make your assault! By enduring I shall conquer you." 3S 

This description, applied to Socrates and applicable to Cato, is 
given of the wise : — 

"As cliffs jutting out into the deep break the sea, nor do 
they themselves, though beaten for so many generations, 
show any traces of its fury". 34 

If it be true that the proper study of mankind is man, there 
is an eminent propriety in the works of Seneca. The pictures 
which he draws are not complete in all respects, for the charac- 
ters of Petronius and of Martial have elements in them which 
Seneca does not touch. He asks and answers the question: 
What is man ? — 

"A shattered vessel broken by every touch. Beginning life 
with a wail, death overtakes him attempting things still in 
the distance." 

Here is a picture of what intervenes between the primal wailing 
and the final weeping: — 

^Ibid., ix, 16, 1. m Ibid„ vii, 27, 3. s *fitd., ii, 3, 5. 
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"All life is a penalty. Cast forth on this deep and restless 
sea with its alternate ebb and flow, now raising us with its 
sudden billows, now sweeping us down to greater losses, and 
continually tossing, never do we rest in a stable place. We 
hang upon the crest, we move with the wave, we are dashed 
one upon the other, and sometimes we make a shipwreck, 
ever do we fear. On this sea so boisterous, and so exposed 
to all the tempests, for those navigating there is no harbor 
excepting that of death." 55 

And this haven is "a deep, unbroken peace". 36 

There was once a golden age, Seneca concedes this much to 
tradition, when man was free and happy, 3 ' but there was no 
demand for ethical judgment, which is the real test of freedom. 
In his last Epistle, he writes of a mind free, erect, subjecting other 
things to itself, itself to nothing. A paper trying to give a com- 
plete picture of all the steps and means by which this end is 
reached would be too polyscopic. A sketch must suffice. The 
great man may come from a cottage, 3 * and his road will lie between 
the too much and the too little. Here he will find that the reward 
of a good deed is to have done it, 39 and that mischievous things 
never observe the mean. 40 He may often wonder when he sees the 
field of the vilest wretch unscathed, while that of the poor man 
is swept by hail. 41 Yet, adverse fortune has crushed no one 
excepting him whom prosperity has deceived. Pompey is a 
good illustration of the latter: "O how much darkness does 
great good fortune cast before our eyes !" a Real happiness (feli- 
city) is dependent virtue, and the general rule is: "Another piece 
of luck (felicity) is needful to maintain good luck, and for those 
vows which have succeeded, other vows must be made". 43 All 
which comes by chance is unstable, and the higher it has risen, 
the nearer is it to the fall. On all sides, at all times, there will 
be continuous material for lamentations, 44 but there is no reason 
why you should believe that anyone is made happy by another's 
unhappiness. * 5 The law for man will be that of self-restraint, 
as he shows in the paradox: "For covetousness nothing is 
enough, for nature even too little is enough". 46 

ib Ibid., xi, 9, 6. u /bid., vi. 19, 6. S1 Epistles 90, 40 ; 95, 13. m Ibid., 66, 3. 
^Ibid., 81, 19. l0 Ibid., 85, 12. il De Bene/., ii, 28, 3. "Dialogues x, 13, 7. 
a Ibid.,x, 17,4. "Ibid., xi, 4, 2. 45 Epistles 94, 68. u Dialogues xii, 10, n. 
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If we were to select some statement best illustrating the actuosa 
vitaoi the Romans, we should choose the carpe diem, "seize the 
day", of Horace. Yet Seneca's teaching is equally summative: 
protinusvive, "straightway live". 

"Putting off is the greatest throwing off of life. First it 
drags off each day, it snatches away the present, while it 
promises the things beyond. The greatest hindrance of 
life is expectation, which, hanging on the morrow, wastes 
to-day. You set in order what is in the hand of fortune; 
you throw away what is in your own."" 

The sweeping characterization of his own generation may be 
too strong: "Nothing is disgraceful the price of which is pleas- 
ing", 48 yet Seneca applied "easy the descent to Hades" to 
moral activity 49 : "We are all facile to baser things", and "Easy 
the descent on the slopes of vices". "We should persuade our- 
selves first of this, that no one of us is without fault", 60 and 
"one comes to innocence by sinning". 51 

In his criticisms he did not transfer the blame from men to 
the times, although he does say that every age has its Clodii, but 
not its Catos. "The beginning of safety is the knowledge of 
sin", 62 or, as he puts it elsewhere, "to learn virtues is to unlearn 
vices." But men spend their time at trifles, and "learn not for 
life, but for school". 6 ' There is austerity about this, that is em- 
phasized in an epistle in which he maintains that the crowd is 
always to be avoided. His difference from other men is empha- 
sized in Epistle 83, in which he mentions his cold bath through- 
out the year, his dry bread and little sleep. We can judge of the 
attire that he approved by his remark on Roman looms "in which 
is wrought the garment that will conceal nothing, in which I do 
not say that there is no protection to the body, but none to 
modesty". 66 

He was .speaking for many generations when he wrote: 
"Many courses have brought on many diseases", 66 and for all 
time: "I meditate with myself, how many exercise their bodies; 
how few their minds". 6 ' 

"Ibid., x, 9, 1. ^Epistles 95, 33. m Ibid., 97, 10. ^Dialogues iv, 28, 1. 
u De Clem., i, 6, 4. ^Epistles 28, 9. w Ibid., 50, 8. M fbid., 106, 12. 
**Ibid., 90, 20. <*Ibid., 95, i&. m Ibid., 80, 2. 
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As Seneca criticised others, so was he criticised: "Why do 
you speak more boldly than you live?" 5S Answering for himself 
he says: "I am not the wise man", "I have not attained to 
sanity", " I compose soothings rather than remedies for my gout", 
"Compared with your speed [feet] I am just as a crippled run- 
ner". Still men cried out against the paradox of the rich philo- 
sopher decrying riches and praising the blessings of poverty. 
The gist of his answer is in his words: "Riches are mine, you 
are riches". 59 And further: — 

"The rich man does not love riches, but prefers them; he 
receives them into his home, not into his mind, and retains 
them and wishes that they be retained as the wider mate- 
rial for the exercise of his manliness," 60 for "they breed 
audacity and insolence." 61 

In seeking the golden mean, riches and poverty are equally mat- 
ters of indifference, yet more manliness can be shown in the 
mastery of riches. Besides this, the rich man can live joyous 
in the present ; care-free with regard to the future. 

The writings of Seneca are permeated with subtle little state- 
ments that he garnered from his Roman predecessors; the liter- 
ary wealth of the Greeks was also at his command. It would 
be a fruitless task to investigate the sources of his words. It 
would be comparing fragments with fragments. "Fire tests 
gold, misery brave men"; "Calamity is an occasion for manli- 
ness"; "Manliness withers without an adversary; you have 
passed life without an adversary, no one, not even yourself, 
will know what you might have done". 62 These are but illus- 
trations of his wise sayings, of which Ramage, in his Great 
Thoughts from Latin Authors, has collected four hundred and 
fifty. It would take a volume to show the extent to which the 
thought of Seneca, natural or naturalized, has permeated the 
thought of modern times. Before Wesley proclaimed that the 
world was his parish, Seneca announced the same platform: 
"I know that my fatherland is the universe and the gods my 
guardians". Or, in longer form, "The fatherland of the mind 
is whatsoever the universe surrounds". ** Another illustration 

^Dialogues vii, 17, 1. w Ibid., vii, 22, 5. *"Ibid.,vn, 21.4. 61 Epistles 87, 32. 
^Dialogues 1, 5, 9 ; 1, 4, 6 ; 1, 4, 3. ®Ibid., vii, 20, 5 ; Epistles 102, 21. 
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will be enough. The kernel of Seneca's "Life is long enough, 
if you know how to use it", is repeated in Young's Night 
Thoughts : — 

" That life is long which answers life's great end." 

Over against the fact that Seneca taught moral worth with 
unfailing insistence must be set the fact that he was a political 
opportunist, and taught the lesson of political quiescence as 
freely as did Tacitus in his later years. Because of his own en- 
vironment he saw wisdom in the dictum: "The wise man will 
never provoke the wrath of those in power. Nay he will avoid 
it, not otherwise than a storm in voyaging". 64 He quotes with 
approbation the Greek proverb: "As the life, so the speech of 
men", and not the least interesting point in connection with the 
life and work of Seneca is the fact that as he, the opportunist 
under Nero, criticised his generation, so Quintilian, the oppor- 
tunist under Domitian, criticised him. He had his little 
vanities of speech, as when, out of the fullness of his vocabulary, 
he writes of the poverty, nay beggarliness, of the Latin; and 
when he speaks of "the long ago when we spoke Latin". 6 " But in 
contrast with these passages, there is no variation in the empha- 
sis which he placed on high living. "Hasten to live"; "a day 
is a step in life"; "life is only a journey to death", and "he lives 
longest who attains to wisdom". "The arts are life's servants, 
wisdom its commander", while "glory is only the shadow of 
manliness". 66 If they heard at all of him, he must have seemed a 
setter-forth of strange whims to the men who on all roads poured 
into Rome. Strange doctrine this: "He who has learned to die, 
has unlearned to be a slave", and "I count naught among good 
things which comes out as gain". 67 Amid the mass, he was not 
of them, and kept himself pure in thought and in life. He was 
a good illustration of his own dictum that "great fortune is great 
enslavement". 68 He wrote much that still rings true. We must 
keep in mind that he was one of the most intensely practical 
men of the times, who with equal skill in both directions gathered 

u /6id., 14, 7- w Ibid., 58, 1 ; 39, 1. 

^Ibid., 101, 10, 12, 6 ; Dialogues xi, 11,2; Epistles 93, 8 ; 85, 32 ; 79, 13. 

m Jbid., 20, 10 ; 88, 1. ^Dialogues vi, 6, 5. 
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amazing treasures of the mind as well as of the world. His words 
to himself were: "I accept the stipulation, I shrink not from the 
judgment"." 9 Let us hope that he realized the truth of his own 
saying: "There is great felicity in the very felicity of dying".™ 

Robert Benson Steele. 

Vanderbilt University. 



SONGBIRDS ALL 

Song of a lark, in the crystal arc 

Of the morning sky: 
And the old-world tale of a nightingale 

In the wood hard by; 
Song of a thrush, in the fragrant rush 

Of an April rain; 
And the robin's lays, through the autumn days 

In a twilight lane. 

Songbirds all! Nor faintlier fall 

On a dreaming ear 
Notes of a bird, when the soul hath heard — 

As the soul can hear — 
Songs of the poets, who dream of the light — 
Songs of the lovers, alone with the night — 
Songs of the soldiers — in death's despite — 
Songbirds all, for the soul hath heard 

The heart of poet and bird ! 

Kathleen Knox. 
Belfast, Ireland. 



^Epistles 56, 6. ^Dialogues xi, 9, 9. 



